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ceived a bitter hatred against the overbearing
foreigners, "those German cobblers," as he called
them, who once even ventured to close against him
the gates of his own town of Bergen. He had already
favoured by all ways in his power the trade of non-
Hanseatics, and tried to obtain some gentler treat-
ment for the oppressed burghers of Bergen. Still so
great was yet the fear of the Hansa, that when in
1513 Christian was crowned King of Denmark, he
made no difficulties about renewing all Hanseatic
treaties and privileges, and only stipulated that the
harbours of Norway should also be accessible to the
Netherlander. In return he desired their assistance
against Sweden, with which country he was at war.

For a time the League, and above all Liibeck, were
rejoiced at this new king and his attitude towards
them, but not many years had passed before they
found out that they had to do with a more logical
and altogether sterner man than any of his prede-
cessors had been. Christian hated the Hansa, and
rebelled against the subjection of the Sound, a Danish
sea, to foreign control, and the absolute sway of the
Hansa in his markets. Among many unwise words
and deeds that live bound up with his memory, it was
not the most unwise which he repeated after Sigbrit
Willem, the mother of his beloved and lovely friend,
Digveke (Little Dove), " that good friendship must be
maintained with the Netherlands, and that Copenhagen
must be made the staple place of the North."

Unfortunately for Christian, though he could repeat
Sigbrit's sayings, and perhaps also in a measure
recognize their wisdom, he had not the natural